WHAT   IS  THIS   MANAGEMENT?
CONCLUSION:
This is one of the most important aspects of J.C. pro-
cedure. Looking back, I can find recorded, in writing
and in memory, many searing comments I have made on
the uselessness of the J.C. plan. Mr. Churchill, as supreme
head of the national executive during a period of crisis,
left no doubt at times on his reaction to much of the criti-
cism to which he was subjected in Parliament. He remained
withal a good Parliamentarian, and few would grudge the <
cost of Parliament as an item in the national balance
sheet.
I, in my small way, feel from a fairly broad experience
impinging on a fairly touchy temperament, that I have
learned a lot from my organized contacts with J.C's. I
have become more tolerant, know much more about the
necessity and wiles of"procedure," much more about the
importance of chairmanship, more about the importance
of giving a subject preliminary thought prior to debate,
much more about the "realness" of the rank and file in
their respect for straightness as against sheer cleverness,
and, last but not least, the confidence that I can still keep
one step ahead. Yes, I believe "opposition" is worth
while, although I won't guarantee that I shall not, many
times in future, lose my temper (I hope in private) because
of the futility of certain J.C. discussions. On this aspect I
was interested in a recent statement on the position of
J.C's in the U.S.A.: "The labour-management production
committees which were hailed with so much enthusiasm
by WPB a year ago seem to be dying out. Only one-third
of the original peak number of 2,100 are still active.
Labour representatives, according to managements, were
too truculent and over-eager to criticize and assume
managerial functions."1
FINAL CONCLUSION:
I am in the unfortunate position of believing many of
the arguments on both sides. However, the judge must
give his verdict, and having brought you thus far, as must
1 The Economist^ 4th December, 1943.
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